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THE GOLDEN HIND 


G diced 
Clifford Bax Ausap O. Spape 


BY CHANCE. 


See, where snow-crowned above the 

swaying maybuds 

A giant of earth towers to the blue 
glad sky : 


We shout joy mountains are 
| tiful 

Seizing the gilded moments as they fly, 

Caging them, crying, “ Beauty is here— 
is here— 


And lo—as an entrapped bird in amaze, 

Ceases the song for which we took it, so 

The world lies suddenly flat before our 
gaze. 


Or, in an ancient town, passing at night 


p 
Walled by a calm facade of blinkered 


A soaring tower by the corner, and the 
bright face 


A little pool of mellowness in the dark— 
Then, by a chance, you may look up, until 
The blaze of quiet stars touches to life 
Beauty that slept there still. 


= 


by 


So®theyfhavefall said—{one, who praised 
a rose, 


Another, the age-old romance of spring, 
A star in the dark, the sudden flight of a 


** We—we have caught Beauty on the wing, 


I think it is not so—her shadow indeed 
Lingers an instant over us, then is gone. 
Build you a house to hold her: you wait 


for ever, 


—Beauty is further on. 


Peter Renny. 


ECSTASY. 
So far in love, so high in love, so deep 


in love am I, 

The dun days are become my stars, the 
common 's my sky; 

And I would rather suffer (as I do and 
shall and must), 


Than see that heaven of stars put out, 
and tread again the dust. 


Gean Orme. 
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TORM 
LAG STRONG 


—— ecg 3 muttering to himself, he strode along the rough lane that led to 
n moor. As soon as he could, he left it, taking the shortest way up a steep slope 
la with squat furze bushes. He climbed powerfully, forcing pwards 
with savage thrusts of his thighs, plunging his feet down into the soft turf 
—_=s rage that was in him ; bending forward to get the fullest measure of his power, heedless 
of the sultry sy and the sweat leaping out on him at 
along like a cloud. A little fitful breeze 
his black mood he half consciously acknowl 
iritolerant of ease or relief, and made him press on hercely, with great tearing omy The main 
road lay two hundred yards ahead. His legs ate up the distance, as though by very will-power he 
ld reach out and clutch it towards him; soon his hobnailed boots out in three sudden 
tps pon th ru and with a run and jump were hushed che tot Wanted. 


old men were mending the road a little further The voice of one came up 
clearly on the oppressed air. 
elaine it Joe,” it quavered. Deeper, less clear, another 
ye. 
sun was shining sickly and uneasily, as if it had done something it oe of a 
sullen clouds, with delicate as the fronds of maidenhair, were ng over the from 


quarters ofthe sk, and the bird twiteredforlorlyo 


meses maby By soul of her, when she was gone and when she 
was the biggest question of When 
a one to assert herself—she 
she seemed happy enough, you wouldn't think 
would he be gone, an oak te urgency of her out of hi 
joo. for no man could live long at that pitch—than 
ow-many whinings and complaints. y had he sai 
saying) : why had he done this and the other (whi 
is undone, or put such and such a slight u ick 
no such things hed been in his mind at oll wien ead 
yielding. Once he was gone, there wasn't a thing of all the 
she couldn't turn into a against 
Not a good, angry laint, mind ye—he stumbled 
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ode on in 
is shirtsieeves Geeper and deeper into the moor. 

Why should one yearn all earth and heaven towards a woman when she was near by, and 
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__ She was hidden behind a sheet. There was difficulty with it : it wouldn't stay up. 

she contended with it, al conquered it 

ear the gate now. Damn it, too late. "She had looked u and seen him. 

For an instant she stared, unable to believe her eyes : + eh ran Bagg to 
Dave!” she cried. Davey | What brings ‘es bare as y? Come 

come in! I be that glad to see ee. 
For a moment, at the sight of her, work, Seles every 

but the old craving to take her in his arms. 

"abtuseness to what had so sorely angered him, brought back his sullen fury tenfold. He 


here what bri 


notice, talking on happily to him, waiting for no answers to her questi 

Come in, come in, sit down, and take euch 0 feng walk 
in this heat. Come in, come in... 

" This here is what brings me!” He cut her short, speaking the words harshly and 
loudly, out the letter in her face. 
She ad hog aware of his anger 


Saving that up for the next letter, I suppose ? was bed 
ou? Qh no, keep it to put ‘pon paper . He spat on the grass. 
gathered in her big grey eyes. 
" Davey dear, I was wicked to write they letters, I should’t ‘ve said it. But you don’t know 
what it feels like, alone here, with only father. Sp. 
| only—t's only after you've gone—that—that I remember what she told me . . 


now. 
"What she When ? What did she tell you ? 


ore she 


Bn ph noha He must not be cheated of his just anger. Crying. Damn women. 
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awkward tightness at the corners of his jaw. n this here letter you lay several complaints to 

me about my conduct. You charge this against me, and that against me, saying I've served you ‘ 
inconsiderate and failed in respect to you, and such like.” 

He stopped, and swallowed again, while she stared in surprise at him. ' 

“ Every time after I've been with you, or ‘most every time,” he continued, his voice now 4 
deliberate oe controlled, “ you write me a letter of this sort, charging such manner of conduct : 
to me. I've bore enough of. it. I'm not a-going to stand it no more. 

Comprehension came at last to her. She leaned her fair head back a little, a gesture 
that was invariable with her if any creature was to be soothed, from a frightened chicken to a 
human. The gesture he had at | insulted his anger now. 

Oh, that letter. Davey dear, don't mind none of it, don’t pay no heed to it. It don’t 
signify a bit ! Come in, do ‘ee, have a glass of cider and—" 

" If it don't signify, where in hell's the sense of writing it ? ” 

““ Davey dear, never mind. Come in and—"’ 

“ And, if it don't signify, where's the sense of writing it every bloody time ? ” 

Her eyes stared a little at the oath, but she made no comment. 

Davey dear—"” 


me, 
And it’ * 


drops of rain fell, and even in the midst 
the clothes on the line. Bloody Martha 


Len! 
t for the first time how passionate love can turn to lust 
’ looked into his face with a dignity he had never seen in 

imply. “ Hurt me then, if you want to. Hurt me.” 
, with a dry mouth 


enough. enough ou know how to put « man in the wrong, don't you?” 


e so sudden that it surprised him, he let her go, and stood clear from her. 
on his heel and strode 


_ That's all allover. He hadn't hurt her. She couldn't say that. Walk away and leave her. 


what 
she panted 
don't go off and leave me. Hurt me—I want you to.” 
to him panting. Her blouse had come a little in front, he could see her 
heaving, inst him. Her breath came on ip Soa in coemmnreneahinaiie: All his body 


Davey—hurt me, beat me, anything, 
Davey ! 

smiled grimly, setting his face as against a hailstorm. What 
strength agai 


happened when one 
Would she break ? che on 


illed ? Well, she his eyes were shut. 
st ip, he poised the di 
| deliberate might of all his from him. 


the little hiccupine cry it | 


A hundred they had t 's str . 
Well. you can just make up your mind once and for oll, your Mather er me. 
| stop writing me letters like this, or pebeopstpeetye edpend. on Either you stop—but, damn 
it, you wont stop, t stop, it isn t in you, you 
dead mother in on conscious of his own 
injustice, and the more furious because of it: “ all the time it’s you, and none other ! 
A few big of her agitation he saw her glance 
J anxiously round at He stepped close to her, and she 
looked round to find his red sw ace a tew om her own. 
dear He tore her hands away. “ Aye. Damn fine. 
by, and devil ill treating of a poor motherless maid when I'm away, eh! One these days I will 
treat, you—1—" 
er 
chet choched he 
Daisy tr tene 
her before. ‘ 
er 
With ag 
a 
] That 
| Oh, yes. Run after me. He strode his fastest. That's good for her. That'll make her fine 
7 She was close behind him now. Well, she'd had a run for her . He dodged once or 
twice till the chaidich indignity of it ctrack oven and he aad 
—serv 
breast 
reeled towards surrender. One moment more, and he was | 
che was really fr; iten now, she was Ciinging to his arms. 
Davey—you look awful. 
Open yo free a hand, and beating 
| franticall 
forth one 
rl, took 
ond wi che colt thead of 
en opened his eyes, and began to run. Io run; just | 


oy first, then furiously down the rough slope of the moor. That was the way—shut your 
eyes. Then they couldn't get you. Who was the chap he'd heard of at school who stopped up his 
ears? Never mind : better to stop your eyes. Davey, dear. No, stop both, best of all. 

He ran wildly, leaping over stones and bushes, shouting to startled ponies, laughing with 
what breath was in him. | . 

“ Davey dear. Da—avey dear!" he called as he flew down a Fg Soe in great reckless 
strides. He'd break his leg if he put a foot down false. Never mind. Never— An enormous 
raindrop hit him in the eye so suddenly that he paused disconcerted, rubbed it clear, and looked 
up at the sky. For a moment he was sobered, for its aspect was appalling. 

On a background that in some places was the colour of a wet lead roof, and in others a 
livid orange, great masses of cloud, blue, dove-grey, and black, moved restlessly. Over the 
valley a veritable tower of cloud continued to pile itself up into a solid mass. Smaller fragments 
from time to time clung to its edges, or broke swiftly from it. On his right a mass of violet and deep 
angry blue was tossing and shaking its edges, as a petulant woman her skirts : then, in a minute, 
it was as though she gathered them apprehensively around her legs. A cloud across the valley, 
that had been moving uneasily about as if uncertain where to go, stopped as he watched it, seemed 
to hover, and suddenly ~ earthwards, blotting out all beneath it in the dark feathery smudge 
of its disintegration. A cold breeze came up towards him from the valley, as if all the air there 
were trying to get away, before that huge imminent bulk of cloud came down; and the whole 
earth seemed to be crouching, eyes half shut with terror, in anticipation of the terrific flash 
which should let loose the storm. 

Then Dave laughed once more, breaking the spell which held him, and plunged onwards. 


Let it come down, a wild weather suited to his 


dawn. he yelled to the lowering sky. I'll be below in shelter before ye come 


he ran on even faster. 

_ The road was below him, a staring ribbon. No sign of the two old men. They were well 
under cover, he thought, by now ; and he spared time to chuckle, thinking of the consternation 
with which, from a chink in their retreat, they must be viewing so portentous a sky. Damn the 
day : sweating did you no good, a day like this. The hot air pressed upon a man: the sky was 
pat of brass, rammed down on his temples. Aha, the road. Hullo, his legs were going a bit. 

ell, small wonder, you run nearly three miles, old boy, and you out of training aa ; what 
would old Harry Greenwood say, ae old Harry—damn rough going here, go easy —damn— 
go easy—dam man, easy! Blast it all, you was nearly over then. 

_ _ He was breathing painfully in great gasps, and the sweat was running into his eyes and 
blinding him. Ease up on the slope, can’t see where you're going, damn it all, break your bloody 

in a minute. 
He had found the track now, and was stumbling along it, panting and talking to himself 
incoherently. He knew he was because he could hear himself. Done up a bit, old boy ; all right, 


after a rest. 


_. Dark. He lifted his streaming face and looked up at the sky. Black—good God—black 
as ink, like a nigger’s face looking down. 

Then, as he looked, the sky grinned suddenly and evilly at him. He put his hand up to his 
eyes, and staggered. With a rattle as of all the steeples in heaven cracking and crashing down, the 
storm broke, and with it, in a glaring hissing flood, the rain. Half blinded by the lightning, and 
deafened by the thunder, Dave cowered before the rain in sheer incredulous horror. _ It hit him in 
the face like water slapped on him by derisive devils from a bucket. There wasn't, there couldn't 
be such rain. It was a river, he'd fallen ina river. Holy God, he'd be drowned. Keep your head 
down, _ ll be drowned else. 

_,_ , fain. A white, gleaming, roaring wall of rain, blotting out the land. Even the incessant 
lightning was only a dazzle on the rain, like light shimmering through the slits of a Venetian 
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blind, and above the steady roar of the rain the thunder could scarcely be omy a 
it in the woods 


Then, abruptly, it lifted, dwindled to nothing : and David, with the roar 
below him, found himself crawlin 
little group of bushes, in an stenpapheie the colour of pea soup. 

Better now. Cautiously he raised himself, and at last stood, barely able to support the 
weight of his dripping clothes. Better : it had eased off a bit. Not all over yet, t , not by a 
long chalk. You could almost write with chalk on that sky, it was black enough. course, the 
lightning did that, didn’t it? Of course. That was the chalk. Funny thought, that. Never had 


a that before. 
time t tree just in front of him, every br ilver, slowly 
and subside. Then he fell into blackness. 
Hundreds of catherine wheels of many colours were being sprayed up from a fountain in 


long curves. They made a whirring noise, mm-m, mm-m. They were pulling the blood in a chap's 
head, yes, they were most certainly pulling the blood in a chap’'s lea on up into a ~~ ‘ 
Unbearable tight pain, hard luck on a chap, soon it will burst. Gup—phisss—ss—ss ! It’s any 
those are its drops spattering his face. No, it's cold, and blood drops would be hot, wouldn't they, 
yes of course. It’s rain, cold rain. The storm isn't over then, ne, be it's better, it isn't so heavy, 
that rain isn't, because he is face uppermost and if it was like it was before he'd be drowned— 
perhaps you are anyway, Dave. 

Lord have mercy upon us, Christ have mercy upon us, Lord have— 

Where was he? For a moment he couldn't get up: then he battled through some 
dripping foliage, and stood up unhurt. The sky was clear, the rain was gone: under the sun 
the drenched landocape wished and glisteved, and Gini 
for their deliverance from the storm. 3 

Weak, but wonderfully clear in mind and spirit, he ed out on to the track, his 
strength coming back with way sep he took. A lark shot madly up in front of him, filling the 
sky with a delirium of praise. sudden remembrance camé to him, and he stopped im horror. 


All his bile and bitterness of rage had gone with the storm: sane and clean, he was 
had before it. Daisy—what had to her, 
maybe senseless in the storm, ng perhaps in terror, rising to run, struck—. winced, 
and fell on his knees in the road. | 
O God, Who has spared Thine unworthy servant—no, he was no servant of God, he who 
browbeat women and flung them on the ground, a strong brute—but spare her, O God, let her 
not be killed, O God. I love her, and maybe I've killed her. 
on by keen agony. What had come over him to behave so. He had been mad, possessed by a 
devil, as the saying is. Poor girl, he saw it all. It was her very goodness he had struck at. When 
she was with him, she loved him so that she could refuse him nothing. When he had gone, 
would remember the words of her dead mother ; words to which, he now saw, in her 
of the world she could not give their true value, bless her little heart. And thus 
dead counsellor, and honest desire to break no jot of a pad oe had been too young to 
had made her write those letters full of fear and anxious doubt. He pictured to himself, as he 
laboured on, what those last injunctions must have been : pictured the little girl by the bedside, 
with gray, wide-open eyes, un to take them all in and remember them. “ Yes, mother dear. 
No, mother deer.” Poor fhe to of Sie oun 


to 


he would make it all up to her, if—oh God—if she were not dead, drowned, struck, if he had not 
killed her. But if she lived—kind God, God, let her be alive, don't punish her for my sin 
—why then, he planned innumerable tendernesses for her, making his way over the moor towards 


home. 
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MIGRATION. 


Older than I are the houses 
Sy 

Twenty or thirty years older : 
And when they were builded 


Here to this life I have travelled 
From far, over mountain 


free, go seek 

Rainbow and and 
grass running water ; 

To the loveliness you dread to lose, 


Your vengeance on me with a laugh grown 
gay, | 

And longer terror-filled ; away ! 

Why do you linger Does the chain still 

About the fect 1 bade go Then 


Clinging you, the close room is stirred 
With scent, and fresh as if a bird 

Had sung in it. 
How I—who have lain 


| 
: Where, and what manner of creature, 
| Was I who behold them ? 
When over those workmen 
or ny an April — 
wer that | knew not,— 
I to earth and her builders Yourself, if you have power, the coils 
And houses were nothing ? You cannot? Curse, then your own 
passionate heart. 
ore t e in This is my hour—when you come in 
Remember of Egypt. 
Clifford Bax. With flowers locsed frem far weed and 
And all Spring's whisper and colour 
CANDOUR. 
. | have no secrets from you; I am clean 
And —, and open, like a wind-swept 
road, 
Firm to the tread, patient to bear the load es : 
Of steps, straight to the promised plotting 
: Naught is to fear ; no treacherous ravine, he: heart's narrow warmth, so | 
No bottomless abyss beneath your feet That T; “ee 
Gaping, no tortuous forest ways to cheat The d ime, light mi come to mean : 
With vistas vain the going of your soul. «ike | 
You turn, and follow with regretful ey ings your flusht news 
The windings of the valley far away, 
Veiled in blue haze ; dearer to you to stray peter, wy song, | 
You know not whither, in the deepset lanes, | 
Than cleaves the windy unto pain, 
Pp 8 
Dearer to you than certainty, surprise ? & ay 
LIBERATION. prison, lie : 
The fear of love is heavy on you? Strain ing, it seems a thing 
No more against me. If indeed I hold, 
ihe Your ane know not earth nor me 
In my two the ends of this your last one link with Spring. 
chain, Stanley Snaith. 
17 


By GRACE E. ROGERS. 
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w 
looking at this little 

eit, a native, ject Oo an aimile 
d smile at as if to say : “ So you're the kind of person who live 

One amiled back with « queer sense of having given them 

> have no sense of humour, sometimes felt a little when 

or a freak. After all, there wasn't anything eccentric i living 
o feeling like a native, and to the noise, which was terrific. It 
ye the windows open. I was translating Heine, and at first the not 
ing | was doing a particu compiex piece, noise beg: : 
pr spinning ; | got restless, “al left my desk and wer 
of air. 
ped out, I saw that one of the stranger-‘buses had broke | 
were the usual prostrate figures, the usual fringe of idlers . 
op with all eyes fixed on the native who had so obliging 
by this apparition. To me, they were at first an indistin 

ting coldness , one day about two years ago. 

sous ; he as much as |. It must have made a finer spectac 
one so moment, 

lift his hat. I'm sure he didn’t. Could I have failed to kne 
t believe I could. For,no matter how one's overwhelmed, one’ 
> one. No: like two people at a“ crisis ” on the stage, we sta 
the ‘bus was still immovable—I turned . | moved tc 
knew just how I moved. Strange, the 

yself, I didn't know at all what I was doing . . : . unless inde 

really does know then, and only then—in the actual momer 

t truly illuminates? I don’t think anyone can be sure. 
i moved, with the same lightness which he hed eduured 


Perhaps it was the consciousness of that which made me want to look again; perhaps 
I thought I should surprise the old admiring, following look. At all events, | turned my head 
and saw that he had turned round on his seat, and that he was watching me. But not with admiration 
—or more truthfully, with admiration but with humour too. A smile, not mocking but amused ; 


as he said within himself: “ She knows I must admire that, whatever hap ! 
umorous—that was it. And long ago we ittle humour. 
I used to face it out. I used to say that humour was a subterfuge, a way of hiding defeat fr 


om 

one s-self—and that it was paralysing too: “ It leaves you where it you, I had said. 

And I had meant that it supplies so much for vanity to play with, that it does deceive its proud 
possessors into apathy. Since they can smile at themselves, they are content to—smile. 

There's truth in this ; but now I was to learn that humour doesn’t always leave ~ where 


it finds you. For what happened then, as | beheld his humour play upon me, was that / perceived 
the comedy of my conceit, of my desire to see if it were still impossible for me to move in just that 
way witha kin... . | the humour of it, and | emiled ot him. It wasn t in the 
least put on. No irony, no sentiment—a single-hearted, smile, wey in his eyes. 

The ‘bus moved on, and this time he did lift his hat. We were smiling still. I have 
a sense that other faces turned as well; the native really had been fun, to-day ! 

t upon—upon one's sense umour. ve none, moment not- 

withstanding. J feel that we threw away something more valuable, for those smiles. We were 
aniling of mace then each other : at whatever it was that made us at first stare like a pair of fools. 
_ The smiles have made it into that doesn't count. And—for me—they ve made 
it into even less than that. They have abolished it—whatever it was. 
; So humour doesn’t keep you where it finds you. I'm like the people on the stranger- buses: 
I've been taken up a street I never knew before ; and quite nice people live in it. 
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By CECIL FRENCH, 


TERROR. 


in his little bed 
through the window pane 


moon rise d 


f in clouds again. 


Inside the room a silence lay 

years of dust on 

Thee 
Loomed dim and strangely menacing. 


Outside the voices of the rain 
He could 


A cat scream like a thing 


Some wailing wind- 


Lost in the darkness. Suddenly 
A chair creaked in the aie pit 
Felt his heart leap at sound 


Was it a chair ? And not j 


Suppose 
With desperate smal 
The bedclothes from his face and ran. 


The thousand clammy hands of night 

Till, stumbling, sobbing, blind with fright, 
He somehow found his prison door 


And flung it wide... . The light that 
burned 


Sentinel in the passage-way 
shouting in the room and turned 
hideous night to lovely day. 


Brian Hill. 


IN THE ROOM. 


Strange that a ray of moonlight should 
ra ht me through your mood, 


We sank in silence that the 


Startled us like a crash. 
The room was emptied of its night, 
In that chill shppery light 
Walls, chairs stood s , fragile, wan, 
In trickling pallor drawn. 
in your face the lit thought stared 


thr it | saw with instant t 
Stab of unswerving sight 


You, ive, remote and strange, 
A world not in my range : 
any str mi od 


And pass in a 
Snaith. 


Curled closel 
Watched the lar r 
Aad lose ths long Vand 
The evening room had deepened to dark 
And the fire starved to a Ya 
And still we sat each watching each, 
Perplexed with secret speech. 
| was worn weary under the stress 
_ Of that dense quietness, 
And mazed with striving to solve your form 
Yet fiercely our two wills clung to keep 
The silence whole. So deep 
fash 
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REY light, stark and unavoidable, entering through the uncurtained windows and 
beating on his unrested lids ; the rickly anncyance of a blanket against his cheek 
and the huddled superfluous knot of sheet on his chest, but newly dwindled from the 
monster shapes that had oppressed his sleeping body ; ; these and other sensations, 


blurred in his f sciousness with the lingering images of an unpleasant dream, were 
and sharply driven by pew: blaring precision of postman's knock. 

e was out of be jure rocking on his feet before he remembered — would ~~ no os 
from her. There could be no letter from her. Never again. She had said, I never want to see 
yOu again. 

He remembered everything. 
It was all true. y, unavoidably true, like the morning light falli — on the 


8 renee on the pipe and tobacco as and half-burned matches on the usty table by the 


Well, there was something to be done, surely. Something, anything, that he might not 
stand in his pyjamas with chilling feet repeating stupidly, Never again. Surely the routine he had 
followed for ten years would not fail him. 

Of course. With some release in his brain, it came back to him. He lit the gas ring in the 


; sitting room, put on the kettle and started to dress. In one of the flats someone was making 
coffee. He saw her n, bending with pursed, anxious lips -qver the steaming saucepan, 
stooping neck and small black head prong i He hated 

. coffee. But he had drunk it and been at 


with her str ances 
Bread, butter, sugar, teapot, knife, plate, ames 5 ork. How intolerably burdensome it 
No milk. But it didn’t matter. Nothing mattered 
The sodden trees in the sooty gloom were standing alo the edge of the voreua tie 
dilapidated whores. had some obscure connection swith the tou! , unremem dreams 
whose flavour still lingered. But he must keep on looking out. sekye him her eyes were fastened 
on him, mocking the misery of his bowed shoulders. He would get up and take the drawing 
down and gain peace by tearing it into shreds. But he lacked volition to move. God! He was 
going 
She would never sit with him again. 
She would never write eee him again. 
He would never see 
There would be no more happy platonic hour of talk and smoke and work. No more 
wae pecing ng in intimate silence through the broken lights of a one ing wood. No more evenings 
ter, when he stood, proud and diffident, on the edge of the 8 op that gathered round 
verything in his life Baro of to her must be eradicated. Well, that would be quite simple. 
Pe would wipe her out of his memory. 


all was. 
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ST. PAUL DU VAR. LINOCUT by GLADYS FIELDING. 


Collected Poems of Dr. Donne. Collected Poems of Suckling. alias slim and 
. Cezanne, immensely tall and thin and virginal in its transparent wrapper . ivagations 
. Vathek, Wessex Poems, Bouvard et Pécuchet . 

Heavens, there was no escape. The room was full of her. There was not a book she had 
not read aloud, abused, coveted or borrowed. The Forerunner lay open face downward where 
she had left it the night before last—countless centuries ago now—when he had crawled from 
bed and dressed, although still aching with “ flu,” because she was coming in to sit with him. 
He had lain on the divan and listened to the gurgling voice, content to open his eyes oqualenety 
and see near him the long black silk legs, the narrow white hand upholding the book and the 
silhouette of moving |i 


Ill and tired as he had her nearness had soothed him, the non-committal friendliness 
ere were the poems she r ester 


The novel ? 


It must go differently now. There was no faith in the world, nor grace, nor beauty, since 
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et See Oe ee taken back what she had given for ever. There was an article for 
Mowcum. Bot to do some reading in the British Museum. He loathed reading in the British 
it aon Papa intolerable things, barely tolerable. 
It was still early. 


The veda passing faces tired him. The multitude of alien eyes meeting his were 
unendurable. Every womari looked at him passing. Their eyes ime os 181 


In the British Museum, after a drugged hour of reading and note-taking, he was stabbed 
to fresh memory by a ee ee His eyes smarted with 
tick loneliness Oh Joan ! Joan! 

He drifted into New Oxford Street and took a bus down Shaftesbury Avenue 

wes bet an to lunch i He couldn't f° to their club—she might be there. He must shun their 

en “jnexhausti city of delight was become strident, steri ng 

er foam up belore hs ye He was a Londoner, and he felt,as lost as if he were on 


race-course ty of them. And he didn't smoke. 
They would Ra. os for women wearing strings of pearls. 
Once he had oan. 

The tnd ont ar of poole Bah ! Penny-in-the-slot machine. 
He wouldn't there. It wasn't 5 ey really. It was fright. 
Os ie le. He didn’t know anything about them. 
to cross Piccadi ircus ? He had crossed a thousand times, striding down to His Majesty’ 
an hour with Joan in Bond Street, looking at pictures, running to board a bus and sit 


sit on top 
* and with growing conviction, ‘Hallo! It is you, Shaw?” 


How are you Taylour ? 
Well, what a welcome to ve me. Do p Bat ve 
Do you know that "ve on 


5 


seen? Come and have lunch with me. 
They went into a restaurant together. Some faint sensation of relief; almost 
stirred the of Shaw's blood. What was it >—mere human 


gladness at the sound of 


memory pulled back 
days of nine years ago when he had known of ? He 


ou've had a Great War over here,” remarked Taylour. 
said Shaw dispassionately, a bloody war. 
A gel ot the next table hed a stooping neck like Joan's But her hands were short, with 
-tips. | 
" now you ve got into the hell of a mess with Ireland. What are you going to do about 


Do about it?” said Shaw. 


You have , kind hands, not long and cruel like hers. You are not beautiful, 
incomprehensible, fai ess, adorable. ireland ? Babbling, lecherous, efficient fool. 
" What the hell is Ireland to me ? " 


" Sorry. Been having ‘flu. Feel stupid,” he said. 
“You don’t look very fit. What about a little dinner to-night somewhere ? Are you 


he pes coming out of a crowded empty world ?}—relief at having 


it?” 
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ay nine years? Nine 
year he first familiar face 
a 
blunt f 
He saw his words rebound from startled A an boor ! 


PEN DRAWING. 
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You remember her? God, what a woman, what a 
Shaw, watching the satyr mouth grin, felt his own irresistibly widen. 

“Oh I'm game,” he said. He remembered Taylour's little dinners. Foolish, common- 
place, and now entirely inadequate. But it was not yet two o clock and the must be lived 
through somehow. e he must not have; solitude he must not have. to watch 
Taylour ‘and his lights love proceed through the various cages of 
flat, with her eyes watching him. 

He went back and worked until four. At four he went to see Mrs. Murray Smith. 

deer. Fo He knew how 


blond, | limbed, from the necessity of 
aclitn oc ines es, it was But it no longer interested 
was gone. It was as J Joan's lover that shar bee hell that he 


ead . 
Ho There were so many noises. He seemed to accumulate 
they ere ll min gulls, the ranting of the ce of the newopape 


said rudely : 
* | don’t read high-brow except of When I'm off I read W. 


Martin button-holed hhisn and led snide to toll his. 


him } into her 


wake them ; hone who gould do tae th 
“ Quite. Quite.” said Shaw, bored. 
think,” said the gentle hostess, 
also cowards. We are more anxious that justice should be done in Ireland than in India because 
it is nearer, and hunger-strikes and executions taking place beside us disturb our comfort.” 
‘ | quite agree with you, said Shaw gently. 
Very remotely, beyond the bourdonnement of noises and the dark wall of despair 


that 


encom him, the graciousness of her voice and presence drifted to him comfortingly. 
of course. No use at all for a novel, an ‘mois, ile Silver-voiced old 
edit and were saleable ony othe Gir! Magarie or s Realm. 
He walked back with that ass Peyton. The rain 
it, intermittent! 
“What do think of Fletcher's new book ? " 
* What do I think of it ? Best thing he has done of course.” 


Not better ong Weeds 
Well, obvi Anyone who 

read it in manuscript. low, t 
Oh, of course, as a 


Art be damned. Sony the who can't wt 


| 
im. Even his egoism | 
had even been pleased with the praise of fools. | 
The drawing room was full of noises—fluting voices of women, the noise of feeding and : 
the devastations of a young man playing Scriabin. | 
Phyllis, with her sil flickering blue es, said : | 
ditmculty about Ireland, said a serious young man, tnat 

t conceivably have bought “Weeds had already 
saganaa. not 

rest sellers who turn high-brow and talk 
29 


about Art. Lord, if I could write like Jeffrey Farnol, ri iss Ol eo 
But of course that wouldn't come off now. For one sleeping moment he had forgotten. 


=e "To plant a harem and a 
of seach afl income Tax ond Peace wit 
alike 
again. 


After all, what ibbering, insufferable idiot he must seem. Everything was 
society of tools. the lenslinese of his interior life. But by all means, Art be damned 

He would lightly give all he had written, all he hoped to write, to 1g Swe his arms 
That was what she could not forgive. and wath wad 


sanding o he 
ed on. 
himself from dinner. Then he began to tramp the glistening streets. 


be dwindling like Ali 
the dwindled until it felt too small It was pathetically thin 
shivering and neglected. He lifted a long cold hand and looked at it affectionately. He felt 

The hoot of a passing motor tore remorselessiy through the tight pain in his head. 
7 of his and empty, impassive, If he walked red fast, he got too 

and wheezed. He didn't want to go down to th and Castle. The name had been 
the title of a fairy tale or an adventure story which y 
could read the sign on the front of a bus until he was thirteen or so. H shed oon 
it, bringing it up to date with his changing taste and widening experience. 2 used to make 
it up at night, going to sleep, or in church, or in the tube when they got stuck. The other day 

kell Fens lf thinking of it on top of a bus in Holborn. 

He * Reena to go up to Holborn. Once, when he had had rooms in Bloomsbury, he had 
got lost in Holborn. He had tramped for an hour, bewildered but grim, disdaining to ask his way 
until, suddenly, in a agrenags = e thoroughfare he had seen Barclay'’s Bank and the familiar 
face of the clock at the treet . SS ee Holborn. If he went 
up there to-night he pa tec But he hated Ludgate Circus. 
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| 
or him. oC rie wanted to saturate his senses with her, feel ¢ ght anc 
body on his, nurse her long hands, taste again the scent of her ‘skin and hair. The 
sed, trembling. A woman 
shook it off without a word 
4 wire to Taylour, excusing 
A $s MOON TOS UD above Bors and stood sifiug and round in a high empty 
sky. There was no beauty in that sky. No relief of low drifting clouds came to fill its emptiness. 
It was part of the néant in which he was drowning. The wet streets were a dazzle of chromatic 
lights, harsh and wearying to the eye. Blue and red and green clockwork buses skated dizzily over 
them, syncopated’ by a toy policeman. Ambiguous women in fur coats, bareheaded and scarlet 
lipped, were passing him. Unambiguous women, scarlet lipped, were coming out of the Express 
Dairies. The Savoy was vomiting tin taxis. Each held two wooden dolls, freshly alana and 
varnished, with a wooden chauffeur at the wheel. Their headlights threw veering angles of 45 
degrees of white light on the polished black street. Ballet Géométrique . . . . 
___ He passed under the cream-coloured cardboard front of the new theatre. Impossible to 
| imagine it had any insides. Just a cardboard front . . . got no guts. That was what was wrong with 
London. Got no guts. It was a silly little mechanical show like the shows in the windows of 
the Bon Marché and the Magazins du Louvre before the jour de l’an. Run by a silly god, some 
: vulgar arriviste of a god with a passion for advertisement. He saw himself immensely lank 
tall in a Max Beerbohm cartoon delicately upsetting a cardboard London with the pointed 


him. His boots made a great noise on the pavement, a-heavy unaristocratic noise, li eo = 
of a policeman. There was no resilience in him. He Was very tired, yet he must go on 


There was something he was defying—fighting, surely ? Something mustn't get the better of him 


a oe If his knees and collar were not wet he wouldn't mind 
rain 
rdonnement of nny ad el looking down into dark water. He was no longer dizzy and 
the bourdonnement of no left his ears. His brain felt clear, almost omniscient. 
He could think, unhindered by emotion. All fear, loneliness, cravi melodrama of on 
and reproach that had borne im company all day fell from him. rg wey What was he, 
novelist, she a minor poet, to talk of Art. 
knew that there was nothing he could say to mend the quarrel. She was beautiful, ~—— 
intelligent, bet she did mot wedierstend, And because she did not understand, and the fools he 
met did not understand, he must live in splendid isolation like God 

He wouldn't take a taxi. and gut with his customary 
ecision. He trod the pavements of London with measured step wen bis 
Fie had had conquered something. He had lived through one day. He kel eaamaed. He was himself, 
self-poised, self-conscious, unafraid. 

He let himself into his flat and turned on the light. At this rate he wouldn't live very long. 

Time was an illusion. He was no longer ~old Shaw. He was old. 

1s tist 

And there were three letters from Joan Farrington. 
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LINOCUT. By A. T. WARBIS. 


MODERN ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. 
CHARLES — London. Chapman & 
Price 21 /- 

It is in te nature of a platitude to state that no art 
can flourish without intelligent patronage. There are 
two reasons; a human or | reason, and a 
financial reason. The first is constant with all forms 
of art, the second is varying. Pen and paper cost little ; 
canvas and paint cost more; bricks, stone, and mortar 
cost most. Architecture, therefore, more than any 
other form of art, expresses both the ideal outlook of 
a nation, and its attitude towards that particular art. 
Historical generalisations show us in Greek architecture 

a love of pure form, very little subordinated to general 
deus in Roman architecture a desire for 

together with immense engineering skill, clearly the 

outcome of disciplined labour ; in Gothic architecture 

form subordinated to construction, but the embellish- 
ment of which is that of individual craftsmen, each 
expressing a kind of religious fervour; in Renaissance 
the architecture of dilettanti and scholars, created to 
adorn the lives of a trons rather than to express 
national life. ae two hundred year's self- 
consciousness, Pin arose owing to the increase and 
accessibility of knowledge ; finally industrialism spread 
utter chaos abroad, a chaos from which we have not 
yet emerged ; a pie rendered more dreadful owing to 

the change of values resulting in a relegation of art to a 

low place in the scale of human values. Building 

activity enormously increased, but an interest in 
ee See and the two terms are by no 


means synonymous, even if that which they express 
may be le. 


REVIEWS 
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r. Marriott’s book is the most valuable exposition 
which has recently appeared ; ound a 
skilful analysis, and a scholarly understanding. 
There are two primary causes still making for 
chaos to-day, the one, to which reference has already 
been made, is the growth of self-consciousness, due 
to the fact that records of the world’s entire past 
achievements lie on our book-shelves, and records of 
the entire present achievements are well nigh instan- 
taneously available through the media of our press and 
our wi taneous inspiration must suffer. 
To this cause Mr. makes insufhcient 


deportment ; 

by aggressive conduct, the formalities of dress suitable 
urban architecture depend upon the acceptance a 
like code. If a man may not stand by the roadside and 
make faces at the passers-by with impunity, he should 
not be permitted to commit the far graver offence of 
erecting a building by the roadside whose presence 
is an to anyone whose susceptibilities 
not entirely dulled. And if a man dons certain app 

priate clothes to attend his wife's funeral, his etal 
wedding, to play golf or to go hunting, so, too, urban 
buildings s , to some extent, indicate purpose 
by their exterior appearance ; by adhering to certain 
conventions. Laxity in these matters is leading to 
blatant and offensive vulgarity on the one hand, and 
utter confusion on the other, since multiple-stores 
are designed with contemptuous disregard for their 
surroundings, and with forms which are now suggestive 
of a cathedral and now of a village i inn. 


can be usefully discussed except in relation to the age 
which produced it. It is here that Mr. Marriott's 
book is of such immense value. He sees architecture 
as a continuous growth, and he consistently relates 
it to its age. No one, neither architect nor layman, can 


4 
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A happy portent for English architecture to-day 
7 y is the rapid increase of a lay interest. On all sides 
. | | there are signs of it. The daily Ag comments and 
«> | criticises, while the out books, addressed 
| ) | | rimarily to the ral ic, grows apace. Of these 
\ | | 
¢ 
| The best architecture is that which expresses a real 
aw and concise human need: a church with a dehnite 
ritual, rather than a church which hesitates between 
concentration upon the altar or the pulpit; a theatre 
designed for the defhnite purpose 3 enabling an 
: audience to view a play upon the stage, rather than a 
vague cinema-theatre-ballroom-club ; a shop designed 
: for the definite purpose of selling some single commodity 
rather than a vast emporium whose purpose would 
seem to be to “ trade upon human credulity and exploit | 
the desires rather than the needs of silly women.” 
No impartial critic of the age can deny that among 
its most pronounced and unpleasant characteristics 
are vulgarity and bad manners. Now, just as the 
preservation of the amenities of urban life depend upon 
the ac nce of certain standards of manners and 
| as an isolated omenon, and no period of architecture 
| 


WOODCUTS AND SOME WORDS. Aarne 
Craic. CBE an Introduction 


here written, i in a bet but 
manner, some entertaining a y, some 


elementary—instruction 
essay, though it could more “ig tg 
have been less tantalising: but, even if - 
should feel that he is 
tortuous and 
whimsical companion ard he willbe wel 
when he arrives home among Mr. Craig 
woodcuts. The book contains about seventy s cme 
of the author's handiwork, 
of twenty-five years ; one 
the book need fear that he will regret his 
obdition to Bis. Carig's and Warde ke 
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and instructive preface from the pen 


hand as any man in our country. 

LANDSCAPE PAINTING, Hinp. 
Vol. 1, From Giotto to 25/- net. 
Chapman & Hall. 


communicate his enthusiasm for the subject. The 


THE HARLEIAN MI 
Henry Savace. 12/6 net. Cecil Palmer. 


William Oldys, secretary to the second Earl of 
Oxford, chose from the Earl's library a sufficient mass 
of literary curiosities to fill ten volumes, and 
were duly published in 1744-1746. Mr. Savage has 

ch 


prety ey 
Letters (to Anne 
in the Pillory,” “ The Evils of Chess,” 
“Old Parr,” “ The Cam 
Mystery ” and “ Human Nature on the Scaffold.” 
His bold py that The Campden 
have been only a literary invention, co 


Edited by 


ap 
ile the imagination for a pr gs of evenings. 
Much of the book is in the for of direct a 
from XVith and XVIIth cen pamphlets. 
variety and flavour of the materi em goa 
who not fea 


companionable volume for read 


that entertainment is incompatible with the acquisition 


of knowledge. Too slight for the scholar and too 
informative for the empty-pate, these pages might 


am ~~ \/ Mr. Lewis Hind has attempted to cover a field so vast 
\e )| that inevitably he appears to be striding through the 
centuries in seven-league boots. The reader is likely, 
however, when the book is back on the shelf, to regard 
reader, we must admit, is likely to accumulate irritation 
as one painter after another is named “ the Father of 
me Landscape Painting.” Possibly Mr. Hind is ironical 
repeating the phrase so often, but, if so, he should 
“ef x have made his irony unmistakable. Again, he writes 
| \ “cee by. with so little revision that twice on one page (169) he 
y tells us that a picture signed by Goyen revealed, under 
i = <3':: treatment, the sub-signature of Seghers: and twice 
\Z within a few lines (pp. 53-54) that one of Hubert van 
az Eyck’s miniatures is in the Trevulzio Collection. It is 
— startling, too, to find the “ u “ and the “ i” steadfastly 
evert vir. writes with cou 
es = spirits; and the general reader, <a claim to 
S17 ae represent, may derive much profht from this bird's-eye 
PEN DRAWING, By A, T. WARBIS, view of landscape painting,—and, from the well-chosen 
read the book and not be enriched. And the layman illustrations, a pleasure on ain See 
will an additional advantage. The text and ? 
prfineilbagtions will familiarise him with the 
works and nase of living architects, sbout which 
there exists to-day a lamentable indifference and 
disgraceful ignorance ; both acting to the detriment 
ner 
pdén 
le 
from 
the 
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of who likes critic. His “ 
ae, for the most part, unobtrusive, but i to be the work of a 
nasty jar that we him referring to his of an inspired px 
a word of praise for the sound and handsome “ Thou burnishedst them anew.” 
Clifford Bax. fur to say that thin the waa ine in the book 
Lyrical. By Hucn 1'Anson Fausser. J. M. the barrier which separates promise from dehnite 
| Dent & Sons. 5/- net. achievement. 
Mr. Fausset has some reputation as a careful Eric Gillett. 
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FRENCH COMEDIES OF THE XVIlItx 


the > 

this volume 

ative the French theatre in the 
will wish to keep the but I do not 


THREE TIBETAN MYSTERIES. Translated, from 
French version by H. I. Wooir. 7/6 net. 


unlimited in its possibilities, and controlled by a 
~ Victor Black. 
DO . By F. M, Forp (Ford Madox 
Hueffer). 7/6 net. Duckworth. 
In years to come we shall sort out the novels of 
the ear twentieth century and make fresh editions of 
those contribute best towards filling in the yee 
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Tietjens, the hero of “ Some Do Not,” is one 
articulate (or, popularly, “ strong silent ) type 
the century has given us, and Mr. Ford has succeeded 
in illuminating a very much-maligned civil servant who 
is too proud to defend himself from calumny, while 
maintaining all the ideals and prejudices of great 
tradition of good form, who is an exceptionally kind- 
hearted man, sensitive as a delicate child, with a 
brilliant statistical brain, and an extravagant sense of 


Tietjens’ friend, impeccable, earnest, 
civil servant, assiduous in his pursuit of the cultured life. 


By ALFRED WARSBIS. 


| 
CENTURY. Translated by Richarp Avpincton. 
= 7/6 net. Routledge & Sons. 
© . Cast into the safe and elegant English of which 
honour. 
The author gives us a finely shaded picture of 
Lesage and Destouches—what were oe social England during the war—social Encland, that 
rown by the shadows of those who, them- is to say, from an acute angle, not of the pleasures 
¢ imitators of Terence? Mr. Aldinigton can and passions of society as retailed by Mr. Stephen 
toward their work, but the — in their McKenna and others. 
comedies are clockwork puppets which, having been The women are less successful, but all interesting, 
wound up by the author, can perform only a very from Mrs. Wannop, the plucky distraite novelist, of 
limited series of actions. Marivaux's contribution warm iepennies Taal mother and friend of the 
lends distinction to the book. No generation could heroine, to Tietjens’ cruel, exquisite wife, and the 
have profited more than our own might profit by the Rencttl-meddied « ultra-feminine Mrs. Duchemin, 
study of a writer so oe er but, for that reason, wife first to an -mad professor, afterwards to 
our generation is unlikely to give Marivaux the honour 
The scene at Mrs. Duchemin's breakfast party, 
where the main streams of the narrative converge and 
The publisher deserves credit for issuing a book MacMaster holding the scatalogical in check 
so limited in its appeal and so uncommon in its interest and thus awaking Mrs. Duchemin's admiration, which 
es this volume of Tibetan og The plays are culminates in a sudden springing-up of passion between 
religious in subject and, at as here presented, the two. 
seem to be rather epic than dramatic in treatment. But it is impossible to pursue Tietjens’ career as 
A very large portion of the text is narrative, and in scapegoat for his friends in so brief a notice—those 
order to appreciate be dg 1s necessary to imagine familiar with Mr. Ford's methods will know what to 
the monasteries in are performed and the expect in the manner in which the story unfolds, but 
of Japan will have realised that in some forms of 
Oriental drama the text is of subsidiary importance. 
From this it follows that when we have only the text > 
before us we are not in a position to assay the value of on 
the work in question. Nevertheless, we can perceive, \ 
through the of this book, the world as it appears i 
to the ist mind: vast, shadowy, marvel- | 
among this assortment, one, at least, of F. M, Ford's 
@ peculiarly point-—it 1s. sometimes 
complained that his characters are abnormal and im- 
probable, but the fact remains, and by the best critics 
19 recognised, that no one succeeds better in giving a 
composite picture of the age, or in showing, by the : 
of these abnormal characters, upper 
classes England appear to their generation. LINOCUT. ee 
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